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The two monographs of this pamphlet were origi- 
nally pubh'shed in The New York Worlds — one of them 
more than twenty years ago and the other quite recently. 
They are now, with few modifications, reproduced to- 
gether as a contribution to the beginning of a true and 
candid history of the politics of the United States from 
March, 1853, to March, 1857. 

The first of them may be of especial interest to those 
who are not students of political history, but are inter- 
ested, as so many yet are, in whatever — no matter how 
trivial — concerns the work and fame, the life and death, 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne, for therein are given, by the 
only person able to write from his own personal knowl- 
edge, the details of the last days of one whose genius 
will forever keep for him a foremost place among Ameri- 
can novelists. 

245 East Seyentebnth Street, New York. 
March 4, 1892 
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FRANKLIN PIERCE 
AND HIS ADMINISTRATION. 



{From The New York World of October 12, 1869.) 

The obsequies of the fourteenth President of 
the United States will be celebrated at Concord^ 
New Hampshire. 

Franklin Pierce was born, November 23, 
1804, in Hillsborough County, of that State — the 
native county of General Stark, Daniel Webster, 
Levi Woodbury, Jeremiah Smith, General Miller, 
General McNeil, Charles G. Atherton, and many 
other illustrious men. His father, Benjamin Pierce, 
volunteered as a private soldier at the outset of the 
Bevolutionary struggle ; served through the war ; 
was finally discharged at West Point, in 1784, a 
commander of a company; was elected in 1789 a 
member of the Legislature of New Hampshire, 
and retained that position for thirteen consecutive 
years, until chosen a member of the Governor's 
Council ; and was elected Governor of the State 
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in 1827, and re-elected in 1829. Two of his sons 
and one son-in-law (General McNeil) served with 
distinction as officers in the War of 1812. 

Franklin Pierce was graduated at Bowdoin 
College, Maine, in the year 1824. At the age of 
twenty-three he was admitted a member of the 
Hillsborough bar. At the age of twenty -five he 
was elected to the Legislature of New Hampshire, 
and served in that body four years, during the last 
two of which he was Speaker. When twenty- 
eight he was elected a member of the Lower House 
of Congress, and continued in that office two 
terms. At the age of thirty-three he was chosen 
to the Senate of the United States, but before his 
term had expired he resigned in order to take up 
the practice of his profession in his native State. 
Subsequently he was tendered by the Governor 
of the State an appointment to fill a vacancy in 
the Federal Senate, which he declined. At the 
age of forty-two he was offered by President Polk 
the position of Attorney-General, which he did 
not accept. At about the same time, and when a 
nomination was equivalent to an election, he was 
nominated for Governor of New Hampshire by 
the Democratic Convention, but his acquiescence 
could not be obtained. At the age of forty-three 
he was commissioned by President Polk to be a 
brigadier-general in the Army of the United States, 
and served in Mexico to the end of the war with 
that country, giving up his commission as soon as 
the treaty of peace was signed. Immediately after 
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the splendid victory which placed the city of 
Mexico at the mercy of General Scott, an armistice 
having been proposed by Santa Anna with a view 
to peace, the General-in-Chief appointed General 
Pierce one of the American commissioners on our 
part, together with Generals Persifer F. Smith and 
John A. Quitman, to arrange the terms. At the 
age of forty-six he was, by an almost unanimous 
vote, elected president of a convention to revise 
the Constitution of New Hampshire ; and, at the 
age of forty-eight, was elected President of the 
United States by the votes of every State except 
Massachusetts, Vermont, Tennessee, and Kentucky. 
Thus, within the brief space of twenty-three years, 
he had accepted or declined the most important 
of all the posts of honor within the bestowal either 
of his native State or of the nation. Such a rec- 
ord of continuous, unchecked, and rapid advance 
from the position of a member of the State Legis- 
lature, through nearly all grades of service in 
peace or war, to the highest possible office in the 
United States, is rare ! In all this bright career, 
Franklin Pierce never stooped to get an office, nor 
found it necessary ever to practice the arts which 
too often, in these days, bring a man to elevated 
public positions with self-respect compromised and 
power of independent action gone. 

President Jackson had entered upon his sec- 
ond term of office when Pierce began his con- 
gressional career, in the winter of 1833. His first 
political faith was pledged to that great leader of 
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the new Democracy, who inspired his party with 
new ideas and purposes, removed the masses from 
the despotism of the classes, and began the benefi- 
cent reign of the "fierce Democracie" of the land, 
which at first so terrified the worshipers at 
the idols of conservatism and deferential politics. 
Pierce declared himself very early in the first 
candidacy of Jackson in favor of the illustrious 
soldier, whose military prowess was destined to 
be eclipsed by the most powerful civil adminis- 
tration that has adorned our annals. This early 
devotion to President Jackson, on the part of 
the then much-talked-of young man from New 
Hampshire, had preceded his arrival in Wash- 
ington, and secured for him a cordial and flat- 
tering reception at the White House. The old 
hero took Mr. Pierce at once into his confidence ; 
their intercourse was frequent and free, and the 
relations of mutual confidence and trust then be- 
gun were never lost. Mr. Pierce, during his serv- 
ice in Congress, made no effort to be conspicuous 
in debate, and display his exceptional powers of 
cogent extempore speech. He did not aim at that 
kind of personal display. He had no need of it 
to fortify himself at home, and he had the quick 
sagacity to perceive that speech-making was not 
the true way for a young man to acquire real 
weight in such a body. In the drudgery of the 
committee-room he did his fall share of labor. 
During these four years in the House of Repre- 
sentatives he impressed his contemporaries as a 
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young man of sound sense, strong political con- 
victions, patient observation, inherent tact and 
skill, and most charming as well as brilliant man- 
ners. 

In 1837^ he took his seat in the Senate of 
the United States — ^the youngest member of that 
body. Calhoun, Webster, Clay, Benton, Silas 
Wright, Woodbury, Buchanan, Walker, and Linn 
were members. It was the commencement of the 
presidency of Mr. Van Buren. In this highest 
field of political labor he pursued substantially 
the same course as in the Lower House. The 
youngest member, he did not attempt distinction 
by open controversy or competition with these 
great figures to whom alone the country looked, 
and upon whose wisdom its hopes were hung. 
He made himself, however, a diligent member of 
the various committees to which he was appointed, 
and soon obtained an enviable reputation for a 
thorough mastery of every subject assigned to his 
charge. By the defeat of Mr. Van Buren in 1840, 
the adminstration of the Federal Government, for 
the first time in twelve years, fell to the Whigs, 
who had a majority in both branches of Congress. 
It was the purpose of the party in power, under 
the leadership of Mr. Clay, to overthrow all the 
great measures which the Democratic party, under 
the administrations of Jackson and Van Buren, had 
placed upon the statute-book. It was in this great 
encounter that Mr. Pierce first became consJ)icuous 
among the Democratic Senators, and laid the foun- 
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dation of that hold upon the respect and esteem 
of his party throughout the Union which, trans- 
mitted from the older to the younger, continued 
during the rest of his life. Nowhere so promi- 
nently as in this struggle with the Whigs were 
ever seen the power and advantage of a disciplined 
organization, now sometimes described as " a mor 
cJiiTier The Democratic Senators acted in perfect 
concert. Every movement of the day was pre- 
arranged during the previous night. Democrats 
moved by the drum-tap. It was in these consul- 
tations that Pierce demonstrated the soundness of 
his political judgment, the sagacity of his appre- 
ciations in public affairs, the intrepidity of his 
courage in the maintenance of Democratic meas- 
ures, and the fall power of his resistless elo- 
quence. It came at last that no man's counsel was 
heeded more by these veterans of the Democratic 
army; and when he resigned his seat in the Sen- 
ate, in order to enter upon the practice of his pro- 
fession, his departure was witnessed with the pro- 
foundest regret. The good opinions won during 
this short term in the Senate became the seed 
which bore fruit at the Democratic National Con- 
vention in 1852. It was the record made by Mr. 
Pierce on that occasion, and scattered through 
the South and Southwest by the Democratic 
Senators who participated in that contest, which 
gave to the mention of his name in the conven- 
tion as a compromise candidate such instant and 
commanding favor. Although, in reality, out of 
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public life for ten years, he was fresh in the mem- 
ory of the leaders who gave impulse to the final 
deliberations of the body. It was the name of 
the youthful and intrepid but unobtrusive de- 
fender of Democratic doctrines in the days of 
Jackson and Van Buren which caught the Demo- 
cratic ear in 1852, and solved all the differences 
and contentions over other men. There was no 
clutching at a new and untried man, but the 
nomination of one who had won his spurs on the 
perilous edge of conflict in " the times that tried 
men's souls." More recent events in New Hamp- 
shire, in which Mr. Pierce took a conspicuous part 
— like the expulsion from the party of Mr. John 
P. Hale in 1846 for his vote against the annexa- 
tion of Texas ; or the overthrow, but a few weeks 
before the State election in 1851, of At wood, the 
Democratic nominee for Governor, because he ex- 
pressed sentiments which brought him in antago- 
nism with the compromise measures of the previ- 
ous year, and the nomination of a new candidate, 
and the active part Mr. Pierce bore in that contest, 
which resulted in a victory for the Democracy 
— may have contributed somewhat among the 
younger members of that convention to secure his 
nomination ; but it was the memory of the stead- 
fast moral strength and energy, the never-failing 
devotion to Democratic principles, with which he 
did his full share to sustain Calhoun, Buchanan, 
Benton, King, and Woodbury in the Senate, in 
their great contest with the Whigs, that prompted 
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the action of Virginia, which settled the question 
of the nomination. 

The interval between 1842 and 1852, except 
the time of the Mexican War, Mr. Pierce devoted 
to his profession with extreme assiduity, and he 
rose rapidly to its highest places, in a State 
where causes were tried with learn^ing, great in- 
dustry of preparation, tactical skill, and persever- 
ing energy. He was then in his early prime. 
His intellect was strong and clear; his native 
faculties had been trained and matured by the 
conflicts and experience of Washington among the 
giants of those days. He had every quality 
needed for a brilliant and effective advocate. No 
man better than he understood the human pas- 
sions. With a manly and most graceful bearing, 
a ready command of brilliant and forcible lan- 
guage, a clear and rapid elocution that never 
paused for a word, and an earnest manner, united 
to a clear perception of the turning-point •of his 
case, he was a dangerous opponent. " Clearness, 
force, and earnestness are the qualities which pro- 
duce conviction," and he had them all in large 
measure. It is safe to say that, when he aban- 
doned the practice of his profession in 1852, no 
man in the State of New Hampshire, maintaining 
a just cause, was a more complete master than he 
of twelve men in a jury-box. 

Franklin Pierce was nominated and elected to 
the presidenc}^ not merely because of these his 
eminent public services and qualities which have 
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been mentioned, his long experience in public 
affairs, and other considerations of general fitness, 
but also because of the well-known generosity of 
his character and the catholic nationality of his 
sentiments, which conferred upon him personal 
respect independent of party and secured popu- 
larity throughout the Union. These latter traits 
distinguished the inaugural address which on 
March 4, 1853, and in accordance with modern 
usage, he delivered with impressive eloquence on 
the eastern steps of the Capitol. 

Having been identified with none of the dis- 
tractions of the Democratic party immediately 
prior to 1852, he was free, in forming his admin- 
istration, to exercise his own judgment. This he 
did. His primary object in selecting his Cabinet 
ministers was not so much to heal or palliate in- 
ternal dissensions as to get the fittest men there- 
for which the party afforded. He sought, first of 
all, to find men competent to carry on the Gov- 
ernment. For Secretary of State he reflected not 
so much to find a politician who would be accept- 
able to cliques as to secure the largest intelligence 
and widest experience in public affairs which the 
Democratic party could offer. Hence the appoint- 
ment of William L. Marcy. In like manner he 
chose the Secretary of the Treasury and Attorney- 
General, which, with the Secretary of State, he 
deemed at that time the most important places in 
the Government. Of the great intellectual abil- 
ity, perfect integrity, and first-rate administrative 
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faculties of Marcy, Guthrie, and Gushing, no man 
doubts. The other members of his administration 
were Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, Secretary of 
War ; James C. Dobbin, of North Carolina, Sec- 
retary of the Navy ; Robert McClelland, of Michi- 
gan, Secretary of the Interior ; and James Camp- 
bell, of Pennsylvania, Postmaster-General. These 
gentlemen represented, by birth, residence, and 
education, the different parts of the United States, 
and brought into the Cabinet qualifications of in- 
tellect, experience, and public service in various 
lines of duty which indicated them as competent 
and suitable persons to assist the President in the 
administration of the executive Government. 

It is remarkable that the Cabinet of President 
Pierce, although composed of persons differing 
greatly in temperament and character, yet con- 
tinued from the beginning to the end to be a 
united whole, not only between themselves, but 
as between them and the President. Other Cabi- 
nets had been prematurely dissolved by internal 
dissensions, terminating in dismissals or resigna- 
tions, even where not broken asunder by death. 
The good fortune of President Pierce's Cabinet in 
these respects was unique. How much soever 
this may have been due to the dignity of charac- 
ter and self-command of the members of the Cabi- 
net themselves, it was still more largely due to 
the personal influence of the President. That has 
been spoken of by individual members of the 
Cabinet, who uniformly declared that the deport- 
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ment of the President, his careful consideration 
for the opinions and even the susceptibilities of 
his ministers, his just appreciation of them, indi- 
vidually and officially, his confidence in their faith- 
ful discharge of their respective duties, and the 
discreet and conciliatory manner in which he acted 
when overruling^ them or any one of them, or im- 
posing upon them his own initiative, were most 
potential in contributing to produce the harmony 
and permanency of his Cabinet. 

In speaking of the Cabinet of President Pierce 
thus collectively, one may pioperly say that, with- 
out undertaking to enter into invidious compari- 
sons or intending to cast reproach upon earlier or 
later administrations of the Federal Government, 
that of President Pierce was distinguished by as- 
siduous dedication of all its members to their offi- 
cial duties, by unimpeached and unimpeachable 
administrative integrity, and by successful issue 
of all the measures of administration undertaken 
by them, severally, in their respective depart- 
ments. And on this point, also, more than one 
of those gentlemen have said that, for the success 
of whatever they may have done or attempted in 
their respective offices, much, very much, of all 
such good results must be attributed to the intel- 
ligent direction and advice and the candid and 
cordial support which they received at the hands 
of the President. 

Hence, in rightly estimating the official char- 
acter of President Pierce, and judging the acts of 
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his administration, one must of necessity make 
more or less specific reference to the acts of the 
more important administrative departments as the 
means of classifying at least the measures, and 
thus defining the policy, of President Pierce him- 
self. I refer to matters apart from, and superior 
to, the mere party questions which, in a repre- 
sentative and elective government' like ours, play 
a part whose conspicuousness is wholly dispro- 
portioned to their intrinsic magnitude or their 
historical importance. 

To begin with foreign matteis, as to which all 
men will admit that Secretary Marcy, as the offi- 
cial personation of the foreign policy of President 
Pierce and his Cabinet, conducted negotiations of 
signal importance in a manner to place him on 
the level, at least, of the most eminent men who 
have occupied the chair of the Department of 
State. 

On President Pierce devolved, as happens with 
every administration, the determination of many 
foreign questions of gravity which had been grow- 
ing up under his predecessors. 

First among these unsettled questions was that 
of our relation to the British provinces in Amer- 
ica. We had long enjoyed participation in the 
coast and bay fisheries of the Atlantic provinces 
by a title which, although asserted by us, yet cer- 
tainly could not be maintained to the degree of 
our pretensions and general use, and which was 
wholly denied by Great Britain. We made pre- 
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tensions also to the navigation of the river St. 
Lawrence, which were in like manner denied and 
repelled by Great Britain, but the concession of 
which was becoming daily of more and more con 
sequence to the great States of the Northwest 
On the other hand, the people of the two Can 
adas, especially, were solicitous for reciprocal ar- 
rangement of duties on imports between the Brit 
ish provinces and the United States. This con 
troversy, which for a time seriously threatened 
the peace of the two governments, was happily 
disposed of by negotiation between the Earl of 
Elgin and Mr. Marcy, under the immediate eye of 
the President. It is to be regretted that the con- 
vention they concluded was some years since de- 
nounced for termination under advice of the Sen- 
ate of the United States ; and we trust sincerely 
that the negotiations for its renewal now pending 
may be successful, which we have the more reason 
to hope, seeing that the present Secretary of State, 
Mr. Hamilton Fish, while a member of the Senate, 
co-operated in that act of peace and public good in 
a degree second only to the responsible negotia- 
tors, Mr. Marcy and Lord Elgin. 

President Pierce inherited another and still 
more complex controversy with Great Britain, 
having reference to Central America. 

When the progress of colonization in Califor- 
nia had exhibited the immense resources of that 
State, foreshadowing the importance which the 
American Isthmus was soon to acquire as the 
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point of transit between the two oceans, Lord 
Palmerston, acting for Great Britain, resorted to 
an expedient of obstruction to tbe United States, 
mean and false beyond all possible tenns of exag- 
geration. He took possession of an Indian chief, 
the head of a petty tribe in a part of the State of 
Nicaragua denominated the Mosquito coast, and 
fabricated a king out of this chief, and a kingdom 
by the name of Mosquitia, in flagrant violation of 
the territorial sovereignty of Nicaragua and of the 
existing convention between Great Britain and 
the United States. Under the pretended juris- 
diction of this pinchbeck sovereign. Lord Palmer- 
ston erected the port of Greytown on the site of 
the old port of San Juan de Nicaragua, command- 
ing the only practicable entrance to that State 
and the State of Costa Rica. This controversy 
for a time seriously threatened the peace of the 
two countries, not so much on account of the con- 
duct of the existing British Government itself— 
which *had become somewhat ashamed of Lord 
Palmerston's trick in this respect — as because of 
the incredible blundering negligence or ill-will of 
the British minister at Washington, Mr. Cramp- 
ton, in withholding dispatches of amicable tend- 
ency addressed to him by the Earl of Clarendon.. 
That controversy, also, was successfully disposed 
of by Mr. Marcy ; not, however, without a naval 
episode which as effectually disposed of Grey- 
town as the negotiations did of the King of Mos- 
quitia. 
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Mr. Marcy conducted one other negotiation 
with Great Britain, which fixed the public atten- 
tion at the time of its occurrence, and is not with- 
out relation to questions now pending between 
the United States and Great Britain. When the 
British Government joined Napoleon in the war 
against Russia, which he provoked or produced 
by a quarrel on the subject of the Holy Sites at 
Jerusalem, Great Britain proceeded in disregard 
of the scriptural injunction against boasting on 
the putting on of armor ; for she soon found her- 
self unable by recruitment at home to furnish 
troops in sufficient number adequately to repre- 
sent her power alongside of the numerous and 
well-appointed forces of the French. To eke out 
her own forces, Lord Palmerston caused to be in- 
troduced into Parliament a bill for recruitment in 
foreign countries. Objection was made to this 
bill that it could not be carried into effect witliout 
encroachment on the sovereignty and violation of 
the neutrality of such foreign countries. To this 
the ministers replied, intimating that they had 
understanding on this point with neutral govern- 
ments. The intimation was false ; there was no 
such understanding. But thus the bill passed 
into a law. Recruitm.ents were at once under- 
taken in some of the neutral countries of Europe, 
and particularly in the United States, under the 
immediate superintendence of the minister, Mr. 
Crampton. Hearing of this, Mr. Marcy admon- 
ished Mr. Crampton to stop. But the British 
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Government had fallen upon the strange idea that 
Great Britain, as a government, could do any- 
thing in a neutral country which was not reach- 
able by indictment, however injurious that thing 
might be to the sovereignty of the neutral govern- 
ment. That is to say, the British Government 
fallaciously assumed that the municipal law of 
the country is the true and only measure of the 
duties of a neutral country and of the rights of a 
belligerent in such neutral country. Accordingly, 
Mr. Crampton took advice of competent counsel 
in New York to this effect : " How shall I, the 
British minister, best manage to evade, or violate 
with impunity, the neutrality laws of the United 
States ? " To this inquiry, counsel replied in sub- 
stance : " We do not think you can, and if you 
attempt it, your agents will certainly be indicted 
and probably convicted; and if not convicted, 
you and your Government will be disgraced by 
the ventilation of your schemes in the courts." 
In the face of this very proper advice, and with 
full knowledge of the consequences, Mr. Cramp, 
ton entered on the functions of British recruiting 
officer in the United States. Of course, his agents 
were indicted, as he had been warned they would 
be. Upon finding that the United States would 
not submit to this encroachment on their sover- 
eignty, the Earl of Clarendon considerately or- 
dered enlistments in the United States to cease. 
But with the same fatuity, or fatality, which had 
marked Mr. Crampton's conduct in the matter of 
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Central America, he continued for several weeks 
to recruit in violation of that order, and during 
those weeks the controversy reached a crisis in 
the prosecution of his agent and in his enforced 
retirement from his embassy at Washington. 

And the error committed by the British Gov- 
ernment in this affair has its counterpart in the 
error it committed in the matter of the Alabama, 
in assuming that for its guidance in its interna- 
tional relations nothing more was requisite than 
to look to the letter of the municipal law of Great 
Britain. 

President Pierce had other occasions to mani- 
fest his respect for the neutral duties and sover- 
eign rights of the United States; for during his 
administration one of those fits of epidemic insan- 
ity, which from time to time seize on the desper- 
ate and reckless in the form of the vile thing 
which fitly bears the vile name oi fiUbusterism^ 
appeared in reference to Central America. It 
seems strange enough that legislators, jurors, and 
gentlemen should think that piracy, aggravated by 
murder and arson, is any less detestable for bear- 
ing the Spanish name for pirate instead of the Eng- 
lish name. President Pierce did not fail to repress 
and to cause to be prosecuted all such persons 
and their enterprises, and it was not the fault of 
his administration that the name of the United 
States was for a time dishonored in all Spanish 
America by the foul deeds of the pirate Walker. 

Only a mere allusion can now be made to the 
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negotiations of Mr. Marcy with Spain, on the sub- 
ject of Cuba ; with Denmark, for the extinguish- 
ment of the Sound dues ; with Austria and Prussia, 
on the subject of immigrants; with Mexico, for 
the better determination of boundaries; to the 
great question of the abolition of privateering 
and regulation of the rights of neutral property 
on the sea, as proposed to us by France, in pursu- 
ance of the conferences at Paris, which we met 
witli a broader and higher proposition of accord- 
ing, in time of war, the same immunity to pri- 
vate property on the sea which, by the general 
law of modern nations, it enjoys on the land. 
Although this negotiation passed without results 
at that time, its importance has not passed away, 
and it has now again acquired prominence in the 
present relations between Great Britain and the 
United States. 

Only a brief reference can now be made to the 
action of other departments under President Pierce. 

The record of the doings of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral's department speaks to every publicist and 
every lawyer in the three volumes of Caleb Cush- 
ing's published opinions, given while he held that 
high office. They make a most valuable body 
of public law — administrative and internationaL 
They overflow with learning upon disputed points 
of the law of nations. The student can find in 
them what has been usefully said by the leading 
continental jurists of Europe. Before the Supreme 
Court, in the argument of the great causes in which 
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the United States was a party, Mr. Gushing comes 
next to Mr. Pinckney. In Cabinet discussions of 
foreign questions it was his profound knowledge 
of diplomacy from earliest to latest that made him 
so invaluable. 

The Treasury Department, in all its important 
branches of ^collection and disbursement, was ad- 
ministered by Mr. Guthrie, as all admitted, with 
signal ability and honor untarnished.* So of the 
Interior Department under Mr. McClelland, the 
Post-Office under Mr. Campbell, and the Navy 
under Mr. Dobbin. In the latter, most important 
improvements and meliorations were introduced, 
both in the personnel and the materiel of the 
navy. 

Justice to Jefferson Davis requires the state- 
ment, notwithstanding the calamitous pre-emi- 
nence to which his abilities raised him in subse- 
quent warfare between the seceding Southern 
States and the United States, that his service in 
the War Department was distinguished by meas- 
ures of national magnitude and interest, and more 
especially by those thorough topographical sur- 
veys of the various routes for railways between 
the coasts of the Atlantic and Pacific which have 
already resulted in the magnificent work of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, with its branches and 
continuations, and enable us to look forward to 

* Senator John Sherman has recently said that Mr. Guthrie was 
the most competent and successful Secretary of the Treasury that 
the South has had in the Federal service 
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the time when other lines, a Northern and a 
Southern, shall contribute to the population, cul- 
tivation, and civilization of the great interior 
regions of North America. 

In all thus far said of the administrative acts 
of President Pierce's administration, I have occu- 
pied neutral ground, not affected by the prejudices 
or passions of mere political or party policy, which 
then and since have divided the opinions of the 
people of the United States. 

In regard to questions of domestic policy, ref- 
erence should be had to what he said in veto or 
other messages on the subject of internal improve- 
ments. The events of the last few years have cast 
into the shade that question, on which so much had 
previously been spoken and written. Some of the 
practical points involved have been overwhelmed 
and bulled beneath great monumental works un- 
dertaken by Congress, in virtue, separately or in 
combination, of the war power, the post-office 
power, or the commerce power of the Constitu- 
tion. But, if the question should be revived in 
practice and, in so far as it may be of interest, as 
a matter of constitutional history, it may be truly 
said that the only tenable views of the question, 
and the only intelligible distinction between what 
is and what is not constitutional, are to be found 
in the messages of President Pierce. 

He discharged with signal discretion and good 
taste that portion of the official duties of a Presi- 
dent, by no means the least arduous of all, which 
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consists in personal intercourse with the citizens, 
and more particularly with members of Congress. 
The United States have attained population and 
wealth equal to those of the most powerful states 
of Europe. We live in an age of prodigious de- 
velopment of the means of personal communica- 
tion. It is ^Imost as easy to-day, and costs as 
little time, to travel a thousand miles as it did to 
travel a hundred in the early days of the United 
States. Hence the enormous concourse of persons 
who, for objects of ambition, interest, or pleasure, 
repair to Washington from all parts of the Union. 
And all these persons, of both sexes, nurtured in 
republican opinions, and habituated to republican 
practices, deem themselves entitled to personal 
intercourse with the President. In Europe, sur- 
rounded as the chief of the government is by 
guards or by ceremonies, he is accessible to com- 
paratively few persons. Here it is otherwise. 
And the task of seeing everybody and personally 
hearing the applications of all, while it taxes 
severely the physical powers of the President of 
the United States, taxes still more severely his 
mind, full to the utmost limit of endurance, as of 
necessity that mind always is, with the immense 
charge of the serious responsibilities and duties of 
his high office. To bear this burden of personal 
intercourse gracefully and well is a faculty of no 
njean order. And certain it is that by the dig- 
nity and courtesy of his bearing, by the peculiarly 
gentlemanly qualities which he possessed, Presi- 
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dent Pierce performed this indispensable duty in 
a manner not surpassed by any other person who 
has filled the office of President. 

The same observation applies emphatically to 
his personal relations to members of Congress. 
That is a duty of more gravity than at first sight 
appears. Nominally, the President^, and the Con- 
gress move in distinct spheres. He is empowered 
and required by the Constitution to advise Con- 
gress in the various matters of government. It 
is to pass laws subject to his approval or dis- 
approval. But he and it are not directly asso- 
ciated in political action, as happens in most other 
constitutional governments. Members of Con- 
gress are not members of the Cabinet. Members 
of the Cabinet are not members of Congress. To 
be sure, the Constitution does not forbid members 
of the Cabinet to participate in the debates of 
Congress. We know that, but for the inaptitude 
of Mr. Jefferson for debate, a different state of 
things in this respect w^ould exist. Mr. Hamilton, 
equally powerful as he was by voice as by pen, 
, .would have had it otherwise, as we learn from 
' the pertinent provision of the act to establish the 
Treasury Department, which admits the Secretary 
to the privilege of debate on the floor of Congress. 
' But that privilege has never been exercised by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and has not been 
conferred on the other heads of departments ; aqd 
although at the outset, it w^as deemed fit for the 
President to participate personally in the proceed- 
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ings of the Senate, yet that idea was soon aban- 
doned, partly perhaps for personal considerations, 
and still more for considerations appertaining to 
the dignity of the office of President, and thus it 
happens that, while co-operation between the 
President and Congress and good understanding 
between theip are absolutely essential to the 
healthful working of our Federal institutions, yet 
no means exist to secure that object other than 
informal consultations and personal intercourse. 
Hence it is easy to see how much depends, whether 
as regards theoretical public policy or special and 
practical matters, upon the discretion and wisdom 
which the President shall display in his inter- 
course with the members of either House. And 
in this respect, also. President Pierce has not been 
surpassed by any other President. 

The delicacy of this duty is enhanced by 
another peculiarity in the working of our institu- 
tions. Experience shows that the chosen field of 
opposition to a President is in one or the other 
House of Congress. There, in many cases, will be 
the actual or contingent rival for the succession. 
And as our institutions, being elective, act by 
means of parties, to one of which every President, 
by his antecedents and by his present affiliations, 
actually belongs, it not seldom happens that the 
rival for succession in his own party is a member 
of Congress, and most frequently of the Senate, 
where he operates in his own behalf by raiding or 
cultivating issttes with which to embarrass the 
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President. The diversified functions of the Sen- 
ate, and its vast power in the control of appoint- 
ments and treaties, and its participation in legis- 
lation, afford large scope to such rivalries, and 
serve to explain much in our political history 
which would otherwise be obscure and almost un- 
intelligible. True it is that no sl^atesman, how- 
ever high he may be, has passed from the Senate 
directly to the presidency ; for which reason, the 
Senate has been well characterized as the sacrifice 
altar and not the throne-step of presidential aspi- 
ration. And, in this point of view, it will be seen 
how delicate is the relation of a President to Con- 
gress, and how admirably President Pierce bore 
himself amid all the embarrassments of his po- 
sition. 

To complete this picture of the official career 
of President Pierce, it would need to discuss the 
especially party questions which occupied the pub- 
lic mind during his administration, all which 
turned on the pivot of the relation of slavery to 
the Territory of Kansas. 

This relation exhibited itself in two forms : 
first, in the repeal of the so-called Missouri Com- 
promise ; and, secondly, in the territorial admin- 
istration. 

The importance of that repeal has been greatly 
exaggerated on both sides, as ordinarily happens 
in the case of party issues. Certain it is that to 
provide by law for the admission of immigrants 
indiscriminately, whether opposed to slavery or 
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in favor of it, into the territory west of Missouri — 
that is, to repeal a provision which excluded anti- 
slavery immigrants from the region south of ^ cer- 
tain line — was, in necessary effect, not favorable 
to slavery, but the contrary, because the great 
majority of emigrants to that region, being either 
from the North^ein States or from Europe, would 
be adverse to negro servitude. Hence the repeal 
gave advantage in this respect not to the Southern 
but to the Northern States. 

But, in the light of subsequent incidents, it is 
now manifest that the same series of questions 
must have arisen without or vrith the repeal. 
Merits minds were in such a state^ on both sides, 
that they would have an issue between slavery and 
anti-slavery at whatever cost. Men did not control 
events, but events controlled men. And the acci- 
dent around which national passions group is but 
an accident, after all, without paramount force in 
itself, but only seeming to be, on account of the 
force of those passions. 

As to the incidents which occurred in Kansas 
itself, impartial history can be challenged to show 
what it was which President Pierce did, or omit- 
ted to do, other than to seek impartially to ad- 
minister the law, and to keep the peace among 
eager and angry partisans, determined on both 
sides that there should not be peace. The voice 
of President Pierce's administration in Kansas 
was Mr. Marcy ; its supervision belonged to the 
Department of State, and was conducted by it ; 
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and the actual government of the Territory was 
finally in the hands of such officers as Governor 
Geary and Colonel Sumner, men of Northern 
birth and opinions and of unquestioned devotion 
to the Union. 

In fine, President Pierce came into office at a 
period when the agitation for the restriction or 
abolition of slavery, on the one hand, and its 
maintenance or fortification, on the other, had 
grown to be the all-absorbing emotion of the 
time, which dominated every other, drew them 
into its vortex, and swept on to the catastrophe 
of civil war and the consummation of the final ex- 
tinction of slavery in the United States. 

It remains only to speak of President Pierce 
in retirement, relieved from the cares and respon- 
sibilities of office, but animated still with ardent 
solicitude for the integrity of the Union and the 
welfare of all its inhabitants, whether North or 
South. He traversed those years of trial with 
characteristic dignity and consistency, true to him- 
self and to his convictions, rising superior to ill- 
will if it came in his pathway, and strengthening 
and perpetuating the respect and esteem of his 
political friends, and bearing himself amid the 
clash of arms and the rage of political passion as 
befitted one who had filled with honor the high- 
est station tp which a citizen of the United States 
may rise. 

After retiring from the office of President, in 
March, 1857, he spent the summer months next 
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succeeding in New Hampshire ; but the approach 
of cold weather warned him that he must seek a 
milder climate for Mrs. Pierce during the winter. 
He was advised to try the island of Madeira, 
which he decided to do. His purpose became 
known to Mr. Toucey, then Secretary of the Navy, 
and, the public armed steamer Powhatan being 
then under orders and ready to sail for that island 
on her way to join the squadron to which she had 
been assigned, he tendered to the ex-President 
and Mrs. Pierce a passage thei*ein, which was 
gladly accepted in order to avoid a fatiguing and 
circuitous sea journey by passenger-steamers. At 
Madeira he w^as the guest of the late Mr. John 
Howard March, a native of Greenland, New Hamp- 
shire, for a long time resident of the island and 
the American consul. Everything which a gen- 
erous, liberal nature, large wealth, and a splendid 
establishment could do was done by Mr. March to 
minister to the health and comfort of Mrs. Pierce, 
and she derived much benefit from the delicious 
climate and attractive surroundings of Madeii'a. 
The next spring they went to the Continent of 
Europe, and traveled quite extensively. His mode 
of life in Europe was simple, quiet, and unosten- 
tatious, as befitted his tastes and his limited pe- 
cuniary means. He neither sought nor shunned 
recognition of the fact that he had just retired 
from the highest office in the gift of his country- 
men. Whatever obligations his recent position 
at home properly devolved upon him in Europe 
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he endeavored to discharge with the same easy dig- 
. nity and courtesy of manner which had always 
been so conspicuous in his social intercourse. He 
returned to his country, after an absence of two 
years, in robust health, but the condition of Mrs. 
Pierce little benefited. His old home at Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, became again his place of 
residence. The winter of 1859-'60 was passed at 
Nassau for the health of Mrs. Pierce. Although 
full of activity and vigorous life, and never better 
fitted, mentally and physically, for the labors of 
his profession, Mr. Pierce deemed it due to the 
high office he had held not to embark again in 
the struggles of business. He, therefore, spent 
his time in reading and in such amusements as a 
small farm and the pleasures of a country life af- 
forded. In the winter of 1865 he met the bereave- 
ment, terrible for him, of the death of Mrs. Pierce. 
They were married in the year 1834. Three sons 
had been born to them. One died in infancy; 
the second in 1844, at the age of four years; and 
the third, at the age of twelve, was suddenly 
killed in the winter of 1852-53, the interval be- 
tween Mr. Pierce's election to be President and 
his inauguration, by the upsetting of a railway- 
car in motion between Boston and Concord, N. H. 
The father and mother were in the same car. 
When Mr. , Pierce first felt the accident to the 
train, he called his little son to him and held him 
and Mrs. Pierce while the car was rolling down 
the steep bank. The son fell with his head near 
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where the side of the car joins the bottom, and 
the side and bottom, springing apart for an in- 
stant in the strain, closed back again upon the 
head and crushed it. Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Pierce 
were physically injured beyond slight sprains. 
All his children having been thus taken away* 
from him, the death of Mrs. Pierce made his con- 
dition unspeakably sad and lonely ; and after the 
decease of his wife, in 1865, he quite withdrew 
himself from social life, and rarely went outside 
of New Hampshire. His last visit to the city of. 
New York was in June last, on his way to Balti- 
more to attend a general convention of the Society 
of Cincinnati, of which he was a member by in- 
heritance. He was then far from well, but he 
said he could not resist the impulse to manifest, 
by his presence, the profound respect he en- 
tertained for the noble men who founded that 
society, and for their descendants, who were en- 
deavoring to maintain it over an undivided 
Union. 

While in Baltimore he was strongly urged by 
his old friends in Washington to extend his jour- 
ney to that city. His friend Mr. Hamilton Fish, 
who was in Baltimore as President-General of the 
Society, pressed him to accept the hospitality of 
his house in Washington ; but the ex-President 
replied that he would not violate a rule which, 
whether wise or unwise in his own opinion, 
seemed to have prevailed among his predecessors 
in oflBce, not to retui'n to the seat of the Federal 
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Government unless called by the requirements of 
public duty. 

The end of Mr. Pierce's term of office as Presi- 
dent was the end of his active participation in 
party affairs. It was, of course, impossible for 
him to shut out from his mind all thought of his 
country's welfare and all interest in the fame and 
fortunes of his former political friends and asso- 
ciates. That he did not attempt. But with the 
year 1857, except in the winter of 1860-61, 
ended his effort to make any views he might 
take of public affairs a part of the policy of the 
country. His advice was freely given to his inti- 
mate friends in New England who sought it. His 
faith in the great leading tenets of the Demo- 
cratic faith and organization was unbounded. 
He had endeavored to unfold and enforce them 
in his annual and special messages to Congress, 
and his sense of their usefulness increased with 
each year. He believed that so long as the Demo- 
cratic party stood together. North and South un- 
divided, this Union and Constitution would stand 
together. That Union with him was a sacred re- 
ality. He loved it and vindicated it as such. 
His mind could not, and would not, take in the 
possibility of its subversion in fraternal blood. 
During the troubles of the winter and spring of 
1860-'61 he would not even then believe that 
there were not patriotism, courage, statesmanship, 
and self-sacrifice enough on both sides. North and 
South, among those in places of power and influ- 
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ence, to save the Union by an honorable adjust- 
ment. He hoped much of Virginia. He urged 
his fiiends in that State to stand firm against dis- 
ruption, and secure a compromise which would 
satisfy moderate men everywhere. The last tele- 
gram he sent to the South, before communication 
by telegraph was cut off, was to Governor Letcher, 
of Virginia, and closed with the words, " ViRotNiA 

CAN YET SAVE HER CHILDREN ! " Up tO the hour 

of his death he insisted that the war could have 
been averted in the spring of 1861 if there had 
been the same self-sacrificing devotion to the 
public good that carried the nation through seven 
years of revolutionary trial and in the end estab- 
lished the Union ! Those views were at that 
time not acceptable in certain quarters. Men 
who little knew what a sacred thing to him this 
Union was, vainly supposed, or pretended to sup- 
pose, that because he deplored the war he sympa- 
thized with those who resisted laws to which the 
Constitution and the Union commanded obedience. 
The solitude and silence of his retirement seemed 
to enrage a certain class of violent politicians, who 
in the end found persons in Washington to give 
practical point to their angry malice. ^. _. 

The most intimate of the personal friendships 
of Mr. Pierce was that with Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
They were playmates in boyhood, classmates in 
college, and dear friends in manhood. Both had 
quick sympathies ; both were simple in their tastes 
and habits; to neither were things of luxury. 
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whicli only large wealth brings, objects of desire ; 
both were quite as content with the scanty outfit 
of a New England farmer's home as with the most 
richly furnished house ; both had little need or 
thought for money. To each, the mind of the 
other was an open book. Mr. Hawthorne's ap- 
preciation] of his friend finds expression in the 
dedication of his last book, Our Old Home, and 
; i ./a-. juUvi^ in these sentences : 

'^^ ^^ ' ' \ ' '* I have not asked your consent, my dear General, to 

,. u Auv*^ J tty<^t ^ |.]^Q foregoing inscription, because it would have been no 
^ inconsiderable disappointment to lue had you withheld 
^^ , it; for I have long desired to connect your name with 
, ' some book of mine, in commemoration of an early friend- 

ship that has grown old between two individuals of 
lull I \j''' widely dissimilar pursuits and fortunes. I only wish 
that the offering were a worthier one than this volume 
of sketches, which certainly are not of a kind likely to 
/, prove interesting to a statesman in retirement, inasmuch 
as they meddle with no matters of policy or government, 
and have very little to say about the deeper traits of na- 
tional character. 

And now, farewell, my dear friend ; and excuse (if 
you think it needs any excuse) the freedom with which I 
thus publicly assert a personal friendship between a pri- 
vate individual and a statesman who has filled what was 
then the most august position in the world. But I dedi- 
cate my book to the friend, and shall defer a colloquy 
with the statesman till some calmer and sunnier hour. 
Only this, let me say that, with the record of your life 
in my memory, and with a sense of your character in my 
deeper consciousness as among the few things that time 
has left as it found them, I need no assurance that you 
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continue faithful forever to that grand idea of an ir- 
revocable Union, which, as you once told me, was the 
earliest that your brave father taught you. For other 
men there may be a choice of paths — for you, but one ; 
and it rests among my certainties that no man's loyalty 
is more steadfast, no man's hopes or apprehensions on b^ 
half of our national existence more deeply heart-felt or 
more closely intertwined with his possibilities of personal 
happiness, than those of Franklin Pierce.* 

It is notable in the course of this life-long 
friendship, which Has now become historic, that 
the last written as well as the last spoken words 
of Hawthorne were addressed to Pierce. I have 
before me the last words written by Hawthorne, 
and also a letter from Pierce giving an account 
of the circumstances of the mortal illness of the 
former at Plymouth, New Hampshire. From the 
letter of Tierce I make the following extract : 

* A letter written by HawtLorne, published in Ha/rpeT*8 Monthly 
for March, 1892, by Mr. Bridge, and dated Concord, Mass., Febraary 
14, 1862, throws a flood of light on that dedication: 

*' Pierce came here and spent a night, a week or two since, and 
we mingled our tears and condolences for the state of the country. 
Pierce is truly patriotic, and thinks there is nothing left for us but 
to fight it out, but I should be sorry to take his opinion implicitly 
as regards* our chances in the future. He is bigoted to the Union y 
and sees nothing hut ruin without it; whereas I (if we can only put 
the boundary far enough south) should not much regret an ultimate 
separation. A few weeks will decide how this is to be, for, unless 
a powerful Union feeling shall be developed by the military successes 
that seem to be setting in, we ought to turn our attention to the 
best mode of resolving ourselves into two nations. It would be too 
great an absurdity to spend all our Northern strength for the next 
generation in holding on to a people who insist on being let loose. 
If we do hold them, I should think Sumner's territorial plan the 
best way."-— Hawthorne to Bridge. 
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Concord, N. H., March 18, 1868, 
My Deab Webster : When at your pleasant home a 
year ago, I promised to send you the last letter written 
by the man of genius, the companion of my boyhood, 
and ray constant and cherished friend. It was long be- 
fore it caught my eye in a mass of ill-arranged papers, 
and a longer period has, perhaps, elapsed since. His 
strength was failing, as the handwriting but too clearly 
indicates. We met, however, as proposed, at the Brom- 
field House, Boston, and proceeded at once to the cars 
for Concord, N. H., stopping over a train at Ando- 
ver. . . . 

We were detained at Concord ten days or more by 
bad weather, and then took carriage for the long-contem- 
plated trip, which we hoped might extend far beyond 
the White Mountains to the wild scenery of Dixville 
Notch. We only reached Centre Harbor late in the 
afternoon of the second day. He was weary and very 
restless during the night. He partook of a slight break- 
fast in his room the next morning, and about twelve 
o'clock went out upon the piazza, which commands, as 
you know, a remarkably fine view of the lake. Red Hill, 
and pleasing pictures in the direction of Wolfsborough 
on one side and Mount Belknap on the other. He was 
weak, but not suffering from pain, and evidently enjoyed 
the hour. I was much impressed with the idea that his 
journey of life might terminate nearer the sea, which he 
so much loved, than Dixville Notch, and suggested that it 
might be well to remain a day or two where we were. He 
said : " No ; we will go on this afternoon. The changing 
scenery in this picturesque region will attract my notice 
pleasantly ; the motion will not fatigue me, and I am, 
on the whole, more comfortable in the carriage, with 
you alone, than anywhere else." We conversed but little 
during that afternoon's drive. But his eye was quick 
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to catch every object, striking or beautiful, whether 
mountain or quiet valley, placid lake or running stream. 
Such remarks as he did make were characteristic ; like 
himself, and like nobody beside. . . . 

He asked if I had read the account of Thackeray's 
death, and, on receiving an affirmative answer, remarked, 
in a low, soliloquizing tone, what a boon it would be if, 
when life draw&to its close, one could pass away with- 
out a struggle. We arrived at the Pemigewasset House, 
Plymouth, just as the sun was sinking behind the hills, 
and casting his last rays into our rooms. He took a cup 
of tea in the evening, with slight nourishment, and then 
upon the sofa dropped into a quiet slumber, from which 
he awoke in an hour or so, and retired for the night. 
Passing from his room to my own, leaving the door 
open and so placing the lamp that its direct rays would 
not fall upon him and yet enable me to see distinctly 
from my bed, I betook myself to rest too, a little after 
ten o'clock. But I awoke before twelve, and noticed 
that he was lying in a perfectly natural position, like a 
child, with his right hand under his cheek. That noble 
brow and face struck me as more grand and serenely calm 
then than ever before. With new hope that such undis- 
turbed repose might bring back fresh vigor, I fell asleep 
again ; but he was so very restless the night previous 
that I was surprised and startled when I noticed, at 
three o'clock, that his position was identically the same 
as when I observed him between eleven and twelve. 
Hastening softly to his bedside, I could not perceive 
that he breathed, although no change had come over his 
features. I seized his wrist, but found no pulse ; ran my 
hand down upon his bare side, but the great, generous, 
brave heart bea{ no more. The boon of which he spoke 
in the afternoon had, before morning's dawn, been gra- 
ciously granted to him. He had passed from natural 
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sleep to that from which there is no earthly waking, 
without the slightest struggle, evidently without moving 
a muscle. ... Ever your friend, 

Franklin Pierce. 

In the popular appreciation of Franklin Pierce, 
there is belief that his temper of mind was uni- 
formly pliable and yielding. That comes in great 
part from the gentleness of his bearing and the 
quickness of his sympathies. Those qualities were 
';* f 1^ '/ /^* ^^^^' ^^^ ^^^ possess them as he did. His af- 
fectionate interest in all who were worthy of it 
was not an artificial thing, assumed for effect, and 
practiced from habit. It was innate. It had its 
source deep in a liberal, generous, catholic, noble 
nature, and to the day of his death it never lost 
its freshness and charm. It was that which was 
the secret and fountain of his distinguished, brill- 
iant, and winning manners. But these attributes 
of a generous and affectionate character lay along- 
side of qualities quite the reverse. Clearness of 
perception and statement was a conspicuous fac- 
ulty of his mind. That gave to his opinions the 
strength and tenacity of convictions not easily 
subject to change when once his mind reached a 
conclusion. Hence the unbroken consistency of 
his action on all the great questions which have 
agitated the public mind since his first entrance 
into public life. Where constitutional principle 
was involved his firmness was like iron. In non- 
essentials, his motto was compromise; but, in 
essentials, no power swerved him to the right 
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hand or left. He had one uniform test and meas- 
ure of right and wrong in all matters touching 
the relation of the several States to the Federal 
Government, and of the power of Congress and 
the Executive under the Constitution, which he 
fearlessly applied during his presidential term. 
Trace his political opinions from 1833 to 1857, 
and their unbroken consistency forbids any other 
conclusion. The composition of his Cabinet ex- 
cludes the idea that he was not in fact, as well 
as in law, the head of his administration. The 
elements of that Cabinet were such that, if left 
without a controlling chief, it would have broken 
asunder in a week. The character and anteced- 
ents of the men who composed it made it im- 
possible that any one member could have more 
control than another of the general policy of the 
President. Mr. Marcy would not submit to the 
rule of Mr. Davis, nor the latter to that of the 
former, nor Mr. Guthrie to the dictation of either. 
There were too many positive, obstinate, strong 
wills in that Cabinet to submit to the control of 
anybody but their legal chief, the President. And 
yet these great men, diverse as were their prepos- 
sessions and prejudices, worked together for the 
public good, harmoniously and effectively, during 
the whole of President Pierce's term, and from 
not one of them did any one ever hear a disre 
spectful, or depreciating, or slighting expression in 
respect to his chief. On the contrary, from first 
to last, they all entertained and constantly ex- 
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pressed the profoundest respect for the patriotism, 
the integrity, the justice, the wisdom in council, 
the far-reaching sagacity, the resolute firmness, the 
abiding reverence for the Constitution, and re- 
spect for the reserved rights of the States, which 
were so pre-eminent in him. 

S. W. 
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FRANKLIN PIERCE 
AND HIS ADMINISTRATION. 



History of the United States under the Con- 
stitution. By James ScHouLER. Vol. V, 1847- 
1861. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

{From The New York World of January 31, 1892,) 

The Whig party was organized in 1834. It 
expired in 1854, and made room for the now ex- 
isting Republican party. The Democratic party 
came into being with the inauguration of Jeffer- 
son in 1801, and, slightly modified in 1824, is in 
vigorous life to-day. Counting from the end of 
Van Buren's term on March 4, 1841 (which was 
the close of the influence of Jackson's reign of 
twelve years), the Democratic party during the 
ensuing half-century placed in executive power at 
Washington only four of the thirteen Presidents 
inaugurated — Polk, Pierce, Buchanan, and Cleve- 
land. 

Of those four, Pierce was the only one who 
had the extreme felicity of handing over the Ex- 
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ecutive Department to a Democratic successor. 
There have been twenty-six presidential terms 
since the Federal Government began under the 
Constitution ; and Pierce, whose term was the sev- 
enteenth, is the only one in which the Cabinet 
remained unchanged from the beginning to the 
ending. Neither illness, death, disagreements 
among themselves, nor dissatisfaction with their 
chief broke their ranks. That neither of the last 
two causes of the disintegration of so many Cabi- 
nets created a rupture in Pierce's came of the pu- 
rity of his motives, his unfailing tact in concili- 
ating the susceptibilities of each, and the skill 
with which he maintained harmony on essential 
points of administration between the heads of de- 
partments and Congress. 

It was under Andrew Johnson that Alaska 
was acquired in 1867, but, apart from that enlarge- 
ment of our national domain, all the other acqui- 
sitions of territory, either by conquest, or cession, 
or annexation, have been made under Democratic 
auspices. Jefferson purchased from France in 
1803 the colossal area now including Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, Dakota, Nebraska, a 
part of Minnesota and Kansas, the Indian Terri- 
tory, with Idaho, Montana, and a portion of Wy- 
oming. Monroe bought East Florida from Spain 
in 1819. Tyler and Polk annexed Texas. Polk 
obtained by war with Mexico what is now Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Utah, and a large part of Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, and Arizona. Pierce bought 
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from Mexico, by the Gadsden purchase of 1853, 
^what is now an essential part of Arizona and New 
Mexico. Neither Buchanan nor Cleveland en- - 
larged our boundaries. 

The acquisitions of the tremendous areas made 
by Jefferson, Polk, and Pierce had, it is true, the 
unexpected although remote result of a civil war, 
ending in the destruction of negro servitude every- 
where within our Union, but who now deplores 
that result ? Does any citizen, now looking at 
the map of his country, regret that the party which 
resisted those acquisitions was defeated ? If the 
Democratic leaders have been condemned for what 
they accomplished in 1803, 1819, 1845, 1848, and 
1S53, should they not now be commended for the 
final result ? 

What a triumphant progress of Christianity, 
civilization, and liberty protected by law, it has 
been ! First a few little colonies hugging the At- 
lantic coast ; then a classing of the Alleghanies into 
the valley of the Mississippi ; then a yielding to us 
by France of that vast domain, spreading and ex- 
panding from the sources of the great river to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and westward to Oregon ; then 
our absorption of the two Floridas and Texas; 
and, finally, our pressing on through New Mexico 
and California to the shores of the Pacific, and 
controlling them from San Diego to Vancouver, 
from Mount Elias all around to the frozen waters 
of the Arctic Sea ! Which political school made 
all that possible? 
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The greater part of the histories of our coun- 
try written since the close of the civil war, and 
especially those by Henry Wilson, Von Hoist, and 
Schouler, condemn the Democratic party as not 
merely the ally but the mere tool of those in the 
Southern States who, by advocating, as those his- 
torians say, an enlarging of the national area, 
sought only the extension and protection of Afii- 
can slavery. So overcome are those writers by 
the conviction that such devotion to slave-labor 
dominated the Democratic party from the time 
when the annexation of Texas came to the front 
at the end of Tyler's term, that those historians 
seem blinded to the beneficent results in finance, 
taxation, diplomacy, good administration, and gen- 
eral national prosperity which attended the ad- 
ministrations of Polk and Pierce. Vice-President 
Henry Wilson, in his history of what he describes 
as " The Slave Power," casts reproach even on the 
acquisition of Florida, made^as early as 1819, be- 
cause the work of " slave-masters " getting Florida 
by yielding our claim to Texas as a part of Jeffer- 
son's purchase in 1803. 

Mr. Schouler alludes to Marcy, the unsur- 
passed war minister of Polk, as " that artful in- 
triguer in politics." 

It is not to be denied that, whereas our poli- 
tics chiefly turned, after about the close of the 
first quarter of this century (when Mr. Clay in- 
vented ^' The American System " of protective 
custom-house taxes) and down to the Texas an- 
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nexation in 1844-45, on questions of "The Bank," 
currency, finance, and taxation, it was slave-labor 
that not long afterward, and under the influence of 
Democratic acquisitions of territory, prescribed 
party lines and made the sectional war. But 
whether that came of destiny or fate — the work- 
ing of a power superior to all human might — or 
the contrivances of party leaders, it is plain to one 
who sees how the Louisiana purchase, and the 
then relations of France, Spain, and Great Britain, 
necessarily led up to our acquisition of Florida, to 
the disputed questions over Texas, her revolt from 
Mexico, and the strained relations between our- 
selves and Mexico growing out of that event, that 
influences controlled greater than mere party is- 
sues growing out of any scheme to protect slave- 
labor. Does any one now believe that the Louisi- 
ana purchase was initiated and manipulated either 
by Southern slave-masters or by Democratic lead- 
ers, or, indeed, any leaders, at Washington ? And 
yet that purchase was the causa causans of much 
that followed. Out of it, and it alone, came, sev- 
enteen years afterward, the controversy over the 
Missouri Compromise line. Republican historians 
of the epochs of Polk and Pierce would have their 
readers infer that Presidents, Cabinet ministers. 
Congressmen, Democrats, and the Democratic lead- 
ers of those days thought of nothing besides the 
promoting slave-labor, and that the acquisitions 
of the mighty empire west of the Mississippi River 
came of that sort of party politics, and of nothing 
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more grand, more patriotic, and more inevitable. 
Destiny played no part. 

It may be that the legislative compromises of 
differences between the two Houses over slavery, 
placed upon the Federal statute-book in 1820- 
'21, during the controversy over the admission 
of Missouri as a State, down to the admission of 
Kansas in 1859, are indefensible in the domain 
of morality and righteousness ; but, if so, are not 
the compromises with slaveiy in the Federal Con- 
stitution also indefensible? The criticism to be 
made on the modern Republican writers of our 
American history is that they do not condemn all 
compromises with slavery made to establish and 
maintain the Union, but those proposed and car- 
ried out by men of a school of politics to whose 
teachings they are opposed. The first of those 
legislative compromises culminated during the de- 
bates over the admission of Missouri as a slave 
State, along with Maine as a free State. Then 
the Missouri Compromise line was devised. There- 
after, and down to Wisconsin in 1847, six States 
— three slave and three free — were admitted, with 
an eye to a balance of power in the Senate. Was 
that immoral ? 

The claim that Congress could, whatever it 
might do with a Territory, control the domestic 
institutions of a State^ as between slave-labor 
and free labor, had never found general acquies- 
cence. Before President Monroe signed the Mis- 
souri Compromise law of 1820 he took thereon 
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the advice of his Cabinet, and all the members ad- 
vised him that the " forever " in the bill was only 
a territorial "forever," and did not apply to a 
State. In the great slavery contentions over or- 
ganizing Territories or admitting States, the House 
was in disagreement with the Senate. In the case 
of Missouri the House steadfastly resisted, but 
the Senate acquiesced in, the admission of Mis- 
souri with a Constitution permitting slave-labor. 
The compromise then was the admission of Maine, 
and the law of 1820, forbidding "forever" slave- 
labor in the Louisiana purchase north of the 
line of 36^ 30'. We had then no other unor- 
ganized territory than the Louisiana acquisition. 
Was that compromise with slavery between the 
House and Senate — it was only between them — 
indefeasible in morals ? The dividing by an as- 
tronomical line free labor from slave-labor was 
never heartily approved by the country. New 
England, desiring the admission of Maine, did 
not protest loudly, but even after the Missouri 
line had been enacted, and Missouri had, under 
the compromise, presented a slave-labor Constitu- 
tion to Congress, four of the six members from 
New Hamj^shire voted to refuse her admission 
unless slavery be forbicjden in the State by a 
congressional enactment. 

After the explosion of 1820-21 there was no 
other slavery disturbance growing out of the Ter- 
ritories, or new domain, till the Mexican War 
came. New States were admitted in pairs — one 
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slave and one free. Into the unopened Louisiana 
purchase slaves went, and were held by Spanish 
common law. 

The Mexican War begat Mr. Wilmot's pro- 
viso, presented to the House during the Twenty- 
ninth Congress as a rider on a war appropriation 
bill, and declaring that all territory acquired from 
Mexico must be forever free-soil. That proviso 
excites the passionate praise of Mr. Schouler. 
He describes it as a '' glorious idea," a " Con- 
stantine's cross" flaming in the sky. He con- 
demns its rejection because if accepted it would 
either have ''stopped the wheels of war," or, if 
Mexico was dismembered, would have made our 
new acquisition free-labor territory. That pro- 
viso became the turning-point of our slavery 
politics. 

When the war had come to an end, President 
Polk advised Congress to extend the Missouri 
line of 1820 to the Pacific coast, but Northern 
Whigs refused, because that territory was already 
free under Mexican laws, and because the original 
Missouri Compromise was only intended to cover 
the unorganized Louisiana territory. Something 
had, however, to be done with the California, 
New Mexico, and Utah we had acquired. As in 
1820-21, the House looked exclusively on one 
side and the Senate on the opposite side of the 
shield. The Wilmot Proviso defeated Cass and 
elected Taylor, a slave-owner. Calhoun then pro- 
claimed the new dogma that slave-labor could, 
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would, and should go into this new Mexican ac- 
quisition by force of the Constitution, and there 
remain until dislodged by a positive law. At 
that time the designations of Whigs as " Cotton 
Whigs " and " Conscience Whigs," and of Demo- 
crats as " Hunkers " and " Barnburners," came into 
use. The Wilmot Proviso was the test. '^ Squat- 
ter sovereignty " was then invented by Cass, to 
encounter congressional effort to control slavery 
in a Teriitory. 

President, Taylor, " in order," as Mr. Schouler 
says, " to avoid all congressional extension, for 
the present^ of the Wilmot Proviso," urged Con- 
gress to admit California as a State immediately, 
with her free-labor Constitution, and do nothing 
with New Mexico and Utah. Against that there 
was a general resistance in Congress, and imme- 
diately thereafter Clay proposed in the Senate his 
scheme of compromise, which finally prevailed. 
It admitted California, established the bounda- 
ries of Texas, made a new fugitive-slave law, and 
turned the ^corner of the Wilmot Proviso by au- 
thorizing the formation of territorial governments 
for the two Territories. Douglas always insisted 
that the " compromise " was made up by Clay's 
committee simply by wafering together two bills 
reported by Douglas. The territorial bills per- 
mitted the legal voters of the two new Territo- 
ries to decide the slavery question themselves. 
The part which Clay and Webster, the " Cotton 
Whigs," and the Democrats took in that compro- 
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mise, Mr. Schouler condemns, because the Wilmot 
Proviso was avoided ; and yet he commends with- 
out limit Taylor's plan which aimed at the same 
avoidance. Who now regrets that an enactment 
of the Wilmot Proviso did not stop the war 
against Mexico, or the compromise of 1850 ? 

Mr. Schouler's fifth volume covers only a part 
of Polk's administration, but it embraces all of 
Pierce's, and it is in dealing with that adminis- 
tration that the implied inability of our modern, 
post-bellum historians to see any eflBcient and 
vigorous execution of the laws by Democratic 
Presidents and their Cabinet ministers is so con- 
spicuous. 

One who has accurate knowledge of the events 
which Mr. Schouler describes, and reads his de- 
scription thereof, sympathizes with Horace Wal- 
pole's aversion to reading history because he knew 
in advance that it could not be true. An expla- 
nation is that they who control and shape politi- 
cal events do not write the political history- which 
should be a true record of those events. Many of 
the statements on which Mr. Schouler hangs con- 
demnation of President Pierce, or Secretary Marcy, 
or members of that Cabinet, are to be identified 
by one familiar with the partisan newspaper liter- 
ature of the day as taken therefrom without such 
adequate veiification as a historian ought to em- 
ploy. 

For example, he says (p. 259) that, in order 
to avoid, on arriving at Washington, " the office 
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seeking horde of Democrats," Pierce " rode from 
Baltimore to Washington in a baggage-car, pre- 
serving strict incognito^ . . . disguised with an 
old coat and hat, and a handkerchief which muffled 
his face." That is pure and inexcusable fiction ! 
Mr. Schouler must have been thinking of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. 

The historian also says (p. 273), as evidence 
of Southern dictation, that the Cabinet list " was 
finally arranged after Pierce reached the Capitol." 
That also is fiction. He left his home in New 
Hampshire on February 17, 1853, with the list 
arranged. Marcy had been invited and had ac- 
cepted within a very few weeks after the result 
of the November voting was known. Each one 
of the heads of departments had been invited ex- 
cepting Campbell, the Postmaster-General, whom 
the President-elect conferred with in Philadelphia 
on his way to Washington, and all had accepted 
excepting Jefferson Davis, who came to Washing- 
ton to be present at the inauguration and became 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. Schouler prints as history that " Cushing 
had strained eagerly for place under Pierce ; the 
premiership was what he most desired." That, 
too, is fable. Cushing was then a member of the 
highest court of Massachusetts. He never asked 
the President-elect for an office for himself or in- 
spired others so to do. Indeed, no one pressed 
Cushing " for a place." He was Pierce's first choice 
as Attorney-General, and the offer was accepted 
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by Gushing in December, 1852. Indeed, during 
most of the weeks of 1853, when the newspapers 
were representing collision, pressure, and vacilla- 
tion in making the selections, those affairs had 
been for some time closed. 

The story that Pierce " sought with eagerness " 
Buchanan's advice in regard to the State Depart- 
ment is quite untrue. Buchanan wished the 
office for himself, as Pierce had the best reasons to 
know. One who would see a bit of Marcy's grim 
humor on the displacement of a rival can read 
a letter from him to Buchanan, published by 
Curtis, and announcing the new Foreign Affairs 
minister. 

Mr. Schouler, in order to emphasize the slavery 
question as controlling all things, says, " Marcy 
was no favorite with the bolder spirits of the 
Pierce administration," meaning probably Gush- 
ing and Davis, whom our historian describes as 
^' pernicious in unison." That is Brummagem ! 
To Marcy the President was devoted in every 
sense. Marcy was a favorite with every member 
of the Cabinet. His sway in all that concerned 
his department was complete. There was not 
half the comrade-^hip between Gushing and Davis 
that existed between each of them and Marcy. 
The fact is, that Pierce's Gabinet was a body of 
learned, conscientious, hard-working, and painstak- 
ing men, thinking little of exploiting political 
issues, but zealous in executing the laws as they 
stood in the statute-book. The chief solicitude 
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of the President was to keep the seven Heads of 
Departments well in his hand, working in har- 
mony with one another, and to preserve cordial 
relations between them and the majority in Con- 
gress (without which harmony no administration 
can be completely successful), and to hand over 
the Executive to a Democratic successor. In all 
that President Pierce is beyond criticism. 

The film of slavery extension, of ^'Southern 
expansion," is so thick over the eyes of Mr. 
Schouler tlmt he can not, or will not, see and 
record the great things done by Marcy, or Guth- 
rie, or Davis, or Gushing, or the other three Heads 
of Departments, in reforming the executive serv- 
ice, vindicating the national honor, and promot- 
ing the general prosperity. Marcy's imperishable 
diplomatic papers on the Koszta affair, the Marcy- 
Elgin reciprocity convention, the vindication of 
our sovereignty against recruitment on our soil by 
British diplomatic and consular agents, the state- 
ment for the first time of the rule of public law 
on which the subsequent victory at Geneva was 
won by the United States, the vigorous wisdom 
displayed by Marcy in the Cuban episode and in 
dealing with the Ostend manifesto, the suppression 
of filibustering, his masterly upholding of the rule 
that ^' free ships make free goods," and his num- 
berless contributions to the law of nations of un- 
surpassed value, are all treated as matters of little 
moment. ' 

Of Guthrie's exceptional faculties as a Treasury 
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officer and his most successful work nothing ade- 
quate is said. He had not the mental alertness, 
the learning or philosophy of Hamilton, or Galla- 
tin, or Walker, but probably he was a better busi- 
ness man than either — even Gallatin. Pierce had 
never seen him till the two met in Washington 
at the inauguration. His attention was first called 
to him by Francis P.* Blair, and inquiries were then 
most diligently prosecuted. Guthrie had repeat- 
edly served as a State Senator in Kentucky. He 
was a lawyer in full practice. He had accumu- 
lated a large fortune in industrial enterprises. He 
was clear, positive, peremptory, and often obstinate 
in opinion, but always rapid in execution. His 
administrative faculties were of a very high order. 
The Ti*easury Department, under his two immedi- 
ate predecessors, had greatly fallen away from its 
excellence under Walker, but when Guthrie left 
the Department it had the perfect discipline of a 
ship-of-war" He found, when he entered the De- 
partment, more than five millions of public money 
out of legal custody. The sum of defaults by 
Government agents in paying over public moneys 
as required by law reached the colossal figures of 
over $132,500,000. Within two years he reduced 
the sum to less than $24,000,000. In the Fifth 
Auditor's office many hundreds of vouchers were 
missing. He foreshadowed in his annual reports 
the danger in sight unless the State banks were 
more circumspect, which danger finally displayed 
itself in 1857 by the panic of which the suspen- 
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sion of the Ohio Life and Trust Company was the 
beginning. He appreciated and vindicated what 
was good in the sub-Treasury plan for keeping 
Government funds. He found the public debt 
$59,500,000 and reduced it to the little sum of 
$28,500,000 (the lowest figures since 1842), and 
raised the market premium on our bonds. Dur- 
ing no year of his management of our fiscal 
affairs did the public expenditures, deducting 
interest on the public debt and payments to 
Mexico, exceed $48,000,000. During 1856 and 

1857 only $64,000,000 were annually levied as 
customs taxes. No internal revenue taxes had 
been collected since 1848. He arranged, and 
Congress adopted, the reduced tariff schedules 
of 1857, requiring only $48,000,000 a year (in 

1858 less than $42,000,000 and in 1859 less than 
$50,000,000 were levied) from that source. In 
his annual report of 1856 is a conclusive align- 
ment in favor of a complete cessation at an early 
day of customs taxes on the raw materials of 
oui* manufactures, which argument legislators of 
to-day can study with benefit. He was wise in 
counsel with his colleagues, and watchful of their 
doings. He held the conservative opinions in 
regard to slavery expansion that Kentucky held 
then and during the sectional war. Every one 
who knew James Guthrie well realizes that he 
would not any more than Marcy or Davis remain 
for even a day in an administration in which his 
opinions did not receive respectful and impartial 
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consideration, or in whicli he was under the heel 
of a colleague. But of all these things neither 
Mr. Schouler nor any Republican historian takes 
account. 

The superb work of Jefferson Davis in the 
scientific surveys which led up to our Pacific Rail- 
ways, the four new regiments, the improvement of 
our military system, his valuable commission to 
the Crimea, his unequaled services in the War 
Office, are treated as if all had been done by 
Davis for the "slave-masters" in the civil war, 
which came a half-dozen years later. 

Cushing's exceptional learning and abilities 
manifested before the Supreme Court, and the 
three volumes of his opinions as Attorney-Gen- 
eral, which are to-day a Blackstone for students 
of the topics there treated, are disposed of by 
denouncing him as " a Whig scapegi'ace, and too 
ready to apply the consummate powers he pos- 
sessed as a lawyer to darkening knowledge." Is 
it not very odd, and quite unnatural, that four 
such men — Marcy, Guthrie, Davis, and Cushing — 
having the very exceptional mental and physical 
endowments which our historian is compelled to 
concede to them, should in four years have con- 
tributed next to nothing to good government, and 
the fame of it, which the pen of impartial history 
should record ? Can the historian of to-day who 
portrays Marcy — one of the greatest of the great 
men who have conducted our foreign affairs — as 
only a" worker" in the politics of New York, 
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really expect to be read with faith and confidence ? 
How happens it that the prominent men of the 
State of New York, — they who have been illus- 
trious Governors or Senators, — from Clinton and 
Van Buren to Hill, are so flippantly and generally 
described as mere "workers" in the machine, or 
" peanut politicians " ? 

It has been necessary for a complete display of 
Mr. Schouler's contention to try to make it appear 
that Davis was supreme not only in the War 
Office, where his great faculties controlled, but 
over all his Cabinet colleagues. The real truth, 
however, is that the decision of the President in 
regard to Executive interference with the Kansas- 
Nebraska legislation would have been what it 
was had Davis not been in the Cabinet. 

Among the other reasons assigned by Repub- 
lican historians for the consent of Marcy to be 
thus suppressed in regard to that legislation, and 
also in regard to what afterward took place in 
Kansas, it has been affirmed that Kansas and the 
Territories were not under Marcy's especial juris- 
diction and supervision as Secretary of State. 
That, like so much said by Mr. Schouler, is fiction. 
Until the statute of 1873, transferring the Terri- 
tories to the Department of the Interior, the Sec- 
retary of State was primarily responsible for good 
government in the Territories, as he was for the 
good conduct of foreign affairs, and is now for the 
selection of electoral messengers of the presidential 
vote, for the protection of American seamen, and 
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for many other things wtich do not especially con- 
cern foreign affairs. 

In order to represent President Pierce and his 
administration as responsible for the disaster 
which in 1860 befell the Democracy, Republican 
historians first declare that the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise was an " administration meas- 
ure" and tten suppress the fact that, although 
by the work* of the " Know-nothing '• party the 
Democracy lost temporarily control of the House 
during the second Congress of Pierce's term, yet 
the Democracy recovered power in 1856, controlled 
the next Congress and inaugurated a Democratic 
President in 1857. It was the issue made in 1858 
over tbe Lecompton Constitution that elected Lin- 
coln and expelled the Democracy from control of 
the House during a period of seventeen years and 
down to 1875. But for that lamentable " Know- 
nothing" aberration of 1854-'55, which first ap- 
peared in the result of a local election of 1854 in 
Salem, Mass., and in 1855 swept down by its first 
onset the Democracy, consumed the Whig party, 
and very nearly overwhelmed the Free-Soil organ- 
ization. Democrats would have controlled the sec- 
ond Congress of Pierce's term. Virginia, under 
the Democratic lead of Henry A. Wise, bi'oke the 
" Know-nothing " back as a national organiza- 
tion. But the new " Know-nothing " party sent 
to the next House at Washington over one 
hundred members, made nine or ten Northern 
Governors, controlled more than as many State 
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Legislatures, and put into the Federal Senate mem- 
bers opposed to the Democracy who would not 
have appeared there had the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise been the only issue. In New York 
the "Know-nothings" cast 148,875 ballots, as 
against less than 137,000 by the Republicans ; 
101,309 for Tilden to be Attorney-General, rep- 
resenting the " Soft " Democrats, and less than 
^0,000 cast by the '' Hards." In the New York 
Assembly the combined Democratic factions had 
only fifty members, the Republicans had only 
thirty-three, but the " Know-nothings " had forty- 
four. Resentments in New York because Marcy 
was Secretary of State instead of Dickinson, cus- 
tom-house feuds over " the spoils," and the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise, greatly aided the 
" Know-nothings," no doubt ; and yet but for that 
mysterious episode of uprising against the Pope, 
the Roman Church, and the so-called '^ foreign 
vote," there would not then have been the Demo- 
cratic defeats. 

But the contention by Republican historians 
that the repeal of the Missouri Compromise was 
an " administration measure " is the biggest bogey 
of all. The organization of new Territories and 
the admission of new States is congressional busi- 
ness. The President can advise by a message to 
Congress and can veto, but Pierce did neither in 
regard to the organization of Kansas and Nebraska 
as inchoate States. He was utterly ignorant 
of a congressional purpose to repeal the Missouri 
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Compromise till Douglas and others presented to 
him, at the famous Sunday interview in the White 
House on January 22, 1854, the measure agreed 
upon by the Senate Committee. The President 
had not advised it, directly or indirectly. Of 
what had gone on in the Senate Committee — the 
repeal first proposed by Dixon, a Whig Senator 
from Kentucky, and the Jmesse of Douglas there- 
with — Pierce then knew nothing. The Washing- 
ton Union was not his organ, and little attention 
should be given to its utterances. The policy of 
repeal was legislative in origin and execution 
The issue was raised by Western rather than 
Eastern or Southern Democrats, although the 
New York "Hards" favored it in order to em- 
barrass Marcy, and, as Beverly Tucker's Sentinel 
said, to compel the Administration to " show 
their hands." Pierce had said in his inaugural 
address of the Compromise of 1850 that it had 
given a repose to the country that "is to suf- 
fer no shock, during my official term, if I have 
power to avert it." He had not the power to 
avert the shock when he was told that the Sen- 
ate had precipitated it. The Senate Committee 
had then debated for nearly a month with closed 
doors, and had reached a conclusion. Neither 
the President nor any member of his Cabinet 
had to do with any party schemes, or under- 
standings, or private bargainings to promote that 
repeal. His party in the Senate Committee had 
formulated a plan unbeknown to him. Harri- 
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son could not tave been more surprised if, dur- 
ing the last Congress, McKinley had told him 
that the Ways and Means Committee would re- 
port a bill to put an end to all customs taxes. 
Pierce, on inquiry, found, to his amazement, three 
quarters of the Senate in favor of the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise. Douglas was con- 
vinced, beyond possibility of change, that the re- 
peal would be a winning issue for his party and 
himself. It might have been possible for the 
President to defeat the repeal in the House, not 
in the Senate, but an issue between the House 
and Senate on that question would have precipi- 
tated commotion again over the slavery question, 
as in 1820, 1848, and 1850. The Administration 
was then bending all its energies to adjust dan- 
gerous foreign controversies, to a reform in the 
methods of business in the several executive de- 
partments, to reduction of Government expenses, 
to the Pacific Railway surveys, to the tariff re- 
form accomplished in 1857, and to manifold im- 
provements in our fiscal system. Marcy was fall 
of the reciprocity treaty with Canada, in whose 
waters the hostile men-of-war of the two nations 
were confronting each other over the fisheries, and 
ambitious American and British commanders were 
yearning to "let slip the dogs of w^ar"; of the 
echoes of the Koszta episode ; the threats of Great 
Britain and France to Africanize Cuba, and the 
startling movements of filibusters. The war in 
the Crimea was looming up big and portentous. 



II. 
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A quarrel between the State Department and the 
whole Democratic party of the Senate would then 
have been perilous in the extreme for all our dip- 
lomatic interests as well as for a further reduction 
of tariff taxes. If the Senate stood by Douglas 
on the Kansas issue, and the Administration had 
> thrown its influence for the dozen Whigs and 
Free-Soilers in the Senate resisting the Douglas 
plan, Pierce would have ruptured the Democratic 
, party then and there, and thereby elected Fre- 
; mont in 1856. In order to keep his party to- 
I gether, Pierce acquiesced, and by so doing put 
; order into our foreign affairs, thwarted the de- 
i signs of Louis Napoleon in Cuba, in Mexico, and 
at the isthmian crossings, and handed the Gov- 
ernment over to a Democratic successor and a 
Democratic Congress. The voters ratified what 
he did. 

Republican historians, from Von Hoist to 
Schouler, write the merest flim-flam when they 
say that Pierce, or his Administration, approved 
of the Douglas policy of repeal and of making 
that repeal a party issue. Of the constitutionality 
of the Missouri Compromise line there were 
doubts. In regard to the moral effect which the 
Compromise legislation of 1850 was intended to 
have on that astronomical line of 1820 there were 
differences of opinion. 

By the cJiassez-croisez steps of parties in gov- 
ernments having representative institutions and 
universal suffrage, the highway of public life has 
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been not only filled witt the broken fragnients of 
discarded party doctrines, but one party is found 
vindicating the contentions it once condemned, 
and which have been repudiated and abandoned 
by the other. The United States Bank was op- 
posed and its destruction made the symbol of 
orthodoxy on the part of the same political school 
by which, twenty year's before, the Bank was 
established, and so it was, within eight years, with 
the existing system of keeping and disbursing the 
public funds. A still more striking case of party 
change was in relation to the moral obligation 
and expediency of the establishment and perpetu- 
ation of an astronomical line of latitude as a stat- 
ute demarkation between free-labor and slave- 
labor. It was for a long time advocated by one 
political school and opposed by another; then 
subsequently the obligation was taken up by the 
latter school and repudiated by the former, till 
between them both the " Missouri Compromise " 
became so discredited that it was at length pro- 
nounced unconstitutional, null, and void from the 
beginning by the Supreme Federal Court. But, 
nevertheless, the Douglas effort to make the repeal 
a winning issue either for himself or his party was 
a colossal blunder. 

Pierce felt, and so did Marcy and the Admin- 
istration, that repeal in express terms was not to 
be a winning issue for the South. Pierce openly 
and repeatedly declared that Kansas, under free 
competition, would come in a free State, as it did, 
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in 1859. He said as mucli in a conversation with 
Clemens, of Alabama, a report of which, more or 
less accurate, found its way into the newspapers. 
He emphasized it in his annual message to Con- 
gress. 

The field of constitutional debate growing out 
of the Missouri restriction of 1820 was not new 
to Pierce in 1854-55. He was perfectly famil- 
iar with it. In his memorable debate with John 
P. Hale, ten years before, the constitutional rela- 
tions of the whole subject had been threshed out. 

By the legislation of 1850, — which was a com- 
promise of the conflicting opinions of the two dif- 
fering Houses of Congress, — the Wilmot Proviso 
was abandoned, the rule by which States had been 
admitted into the Union by pairs was thrown 
aside, and the division between free States and 
slave-labor States, made by an astronomical line, 
was discarded, so far at least as concerned the 
acquisitions from Mexico. Whether or not the 
compromise was intended to apply to the unorgan- 
ized part of the Louisiana purchase was, and is, 
an open question. And also was very wide open 
this question: What shall be done with an in- 
choate State, like Kansas, while in a territorial con- 
dition ? That made a defect in the effort of Demo- 
crats and Whigs to make the Compromise of 1850 
a "finality." The Democrats succeeded better 
than the Whigs, because the latter were more 
sensitive under the pressure of the fugitive-slave 
law. The disruption of the Whig party by the 
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victory of Pierce in 1852 gave birth to the Repub- 
lican party, and the stiniggle of personal rivalries 
among Democrats in the State of New York in 
1855-56, as between " Hards " and " Softs," was an 
incitement to reopen the slavery question, which 
reopening was precipitated by the rash of civiliza- 
tion demanding that the country tributary to the 
rivers Arkansas and Kansas be by statute opened 
for occupation and settlement. 

The distinction between restraining a State 
and a Territory, by such a constitutional enactment 
as the Missouri Compromise, was clear in Pierce's 
mind. He was positive from the outset that mak- 
ing Kansas a theatre of the strife of the opposing 
forces would be calamitous for slave-labor. This 
is what he told Congress in his annual message : 

" When the act organizing the Territories of Kansas 
and Nebraska was passed, the inherent effect upon that 
portion of the public domain thus opened to legal settle- 
ment was to admit settlers from all the States of the 
Union alike, each with his convictions of public policy 
and private interest, there to found in their discretion, 
subject to such limitations as the Constitution and acts 
of Congress might prescribe, new States, hereafter to be 
admitted into the Union. It was a free field, open alike 
to all, whether the statute line of assumed restriction 
were repealed or not* That repeal did not open to free 
competition of the diverse opinions and domestic institu- 
tions a field which, without such repeal, would have been 
closed against them : it found that field of competition 
already opened in fact and in law. All the repeal did 
was to relieve the statute-book of an objectionable enact- 
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ment, unconstitutional in efiEect, and injurious in terras 
to a large portion of the States. 

" Is it the fact that in all the unsettled regions of the 
United States, if emigration be left free to act in this re- 
spect for itself, without* legal prohibitions on either side, 
slave-labor will spontaneously go everywhere in prefer- 
ence to free labor? Is it the fact that the peculiar do- 
mestic institutions of the Southern States possess rela- 
tively so much of vigor that wheresoever an avenue is 
freely open to all the world they will penetrate to the 
exclusion of those of the Northern States ? Is it the fact 
that the former enjoy, compared with the latter, such 
irresistibly superior vitality, independent of climate, soil, 
and all other accidental circumstances, as to be able to 
produce the supposed result, in spite, of the assumed 
moral and natural obstacles to its accomplishment and 
of the more numerous population of the Northern 
States ? 

" The argument of those who advocate the enactment 
of new laws of restriction and condemn the repeal of old 
ones in effect avers that their particular views of gov- 
ernment have no self -ex ten ding or self-sustaining power 
of their own, and will go nowhere unless forced by act 
of Congress. And if Congress do but pause for a mo- 
ment in the policy of stem coercion ; if it venture to try 
the experiment of leaving men to judge for themselves 
what institutions will best suit them ; if it be not strained 
up to perpetual legislative exertion on this point ; if 
Congress proceed thus to act in the very spirit of liberty 
— it is at once charged with aiming to extend slave-labor 
into all the new Territories of the United States. 

" Of course, these imputations on the intentions of Con- 
gress in this respect, conceived as they were in prejudice 
and disseminated in passion, are utterly destitute of any 
justification in the nature of things, and contrary to all 
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the fundamental doctrines and principles of civil liberty 
and self-government." 

Pierce's opinion of the result of earnest strife 
between the forces of free labor and slave-labor 
in Kansas were much the same as those of Ely 
Thayer, and of the Massachusetts Emigrant Aid 
Society, which taught Atchison, Stringfellow, and 
Missouri a lesson painful to them. He was vexed 
by the land speculations of his first Kansas Gov- 
ernor, Reeder, of Pennsylvania, who was removed 
therefor. He was unfortunate in the incompe- 
tency of the second, Shannon, of Ohio, who re- 
signed ; but the third, Geary, of Pennsylvania, on 
September 30, 1856, reported to Marcy, "Peace 
now reigns in Kansas." It did. The victory had 
been won by Northern men, aided by the Massa- 
chusetts Emigrant Aid Society; Free-Soil was 
triumphant, and the Democracy was reunited. 
After Buchanan ascended to power, Geary was 
displaced, the fatal issue over the Lecompton 
Constitution came to the front, the Democratic 
Cabinet was divided, as were the Democratic Con- 
gress and the next Democratic National Conven- 
tion, and Lincoln was inaugurated as President, 
having less than forty per cent of the ballots 
cast. No such calamities befell the Democracy 
in Pierce's day. 

S. W. 

THE END. 
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